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(Continued from page 12.) 


William Penn to James Logan. 
“ London, 16th Eleventh month, 1704. 

“ Let me have a rent-roll, or I 
must perish with gold in my view, but not in 
my power. ‘To have neither supplies nor a 
reason of credit here, is certainly a cruel ‘cir- 
cumstance. I want to know what land has 
been sold, what bonds taken and money re- 
ceived, since I arrived in the country ; which I 
desire thee, most expeditiously. As also, du- 
plicates of bonds, attested by authority; and 
that all other business may give way to it, of 
whatever kind it be. I am also sorry to hear 
there is no more land to be taken up for me, or 
my abused posterity. The game may be then 
up indeed, But I can hardly let it enter my 
thoughts. Is al! T.Fairman’s discovery tak- 
en up, and £ and mine no shares in it? forty 
miles from Philadelphia, and twelve miles by 
six, surrounded by rocks, of which he seemed 
so pleased when I was there, or soon after I 
left you ? 

“| have a hundred German families prepar- 


. * 


for Guy, no news yet. But my son, who has 
come safe in the Jersey, says, he believes she 
is lost ; for, after the storm, they saw no more 
ofher. J. Askew insured £100 upon the lat- 
ter; but the insurer broke, and the 20 guineas 
lost. ‘This done upon the former intimations. 
Insurers fail much. 

“I have not a word about the East Jersey 
friend, that was to have paid £900, N. Y. mo- 
ney; I think his name is Stokins—cousin 


from the Lords Justices? and to prosecute and . 
punish him, and send word what punishment I 
inflicted, and that part of it should be, that he 
were never after capable of any employ in the 
country? And does he endeavour my ruin 
for not obeying? but offering to cover himself 
among the prophets, under any tolerable name ? 
And did | not almost as much for —— » 
having orders to treat him sharply? And has 
Griffith Jones forgot the boons I have made 





Tiln’s wife’s brother. Nor didst thou send me| him many a day? If those illegitimate Qua- 
word what my son sold his manor for. But|kers think their unworthy treatment no fault 
after his arrival, he drew a bill for £10, toride | towards me, they may find I can upon better 
two hundred miles home, and which he ‘per-| terms take their enemies by the hand, than 
formed in two days and a night.* I met liim,|they can take mine. And unless the honest 
by appointment, between this and Worming-| will, by church discipline, or government, 


hurst. Stayed but three hours together. 


| (whilst it is mine,) take these Korahs to task, 


“See how much more the bad Friends’|and make them sensible of their baseness, I 
treatment.of him stumbled him from the blessed | must and will do so. 


Truth, than those, he acknowledged to be good 
ones, could prevail to keep him, (in possession 
of it,) from the prevailing ground, in himself, 
to what is levity, more than to what is retired, 
circumspect, and virtuous. 

“| have writ very copious to thee, by seve- 
ral packets—two, by Edward Lane,—a great 
enemy to Friends—a reviler; (let kindness 
teach him his mistake ;) two or three by Sam- 
uel Hollister—one of my wife’s kinsmen, both 


Maryland ; of which take notice. 





“In short, upon my knowledge of the con- 
clusion of this winter’s Assembly, I shall take 
my last measures. When the prosperity that 
attends the country is talked of, and what they 
have done for me, or allowed my deputies, that 
have supported them against their neighbour’s 
envy,* and church attempts here, and there, 
[people] seem struck with admiration [won- 
der]; and must either think me an ill man, or 


| they an ungrateful people. That which I ex- 
upon the Biddeford Factor or Merchant, via | 


pected was, 3 or 400 pounds per annum for the 
govr., and to raise for other charges, as 


“ Now jor the government: depend mpon it,| they saw occasion. And if they will not do 


I shall part speedily from it; and had | not| 


this willingly, they may find they must give a 


given that charter, and got but £400° per an- | great deal more, whether they please or not, 
num fixed for gov’r., and not made such |[under a royal government.] Il only by my 


good conditions for them, I had had twice as | 


much as [ am now likely to have. If I dont 


interest have prevented a scheme drawn up to 
new model the colonies. I was told so by a 


ing for you, that buy thirty or forty thousand | dissolve it, the Queen will; which, after all| duke, and a minister too. For, indeed, if our 


acres; and no longer than yesterday, Sir 
Charles Hedges discoursed me upon a Swiss 
colony, intending thither, by the request of our 
envoy in the Cantons. But keep this close, for 


remembrance, 

“IT also want the Proprietary accounts— 
what, and to whom—when, and for what. 
Thou must pay £25 to the gentlewoman Phil- 
lips, for £20,1 received here upon her account, 
by remittance of the Bishop of Cloyne, by Ed. 





David Lloyd’s craft and malice—despised for | 


its craziness. 


folks had settled a reasonable revenue, I would 
have returned, to settle a Queen’s government 


“ [As] for selling all,t if I can clear my in-|and the people together, and laid my bones 
cumbrances without it, I shall do so; if not,| with them; for the country is as pleasant to 
many reasons; only look out, and keep it in| then province or territories must go. But,|measever. And if my wife’s mother should 
alas, I can neither sell nor borrow, "till I know | die, who is now very ill, 1 believe not only my 
what I have, to do either. Pray mind this, | wife and our young stock, but her father, too, 


and let it not be said, that after five years’t | 


time, I know-not what I have to sell or mort- 
gage, if I would doeither. I heartily acknow- 
ledge to Governor Evans his quietness, good 


would incline thither—who has been a trea- 
sure to Bristol, and given his whole time to the 
service of the poor; Friends first, ("tll they 
made eight per cent. of their money,) and next 


Hastwell, according to the late standard of disposition, integrity and courage. Had he /|the city poor, by act of parliament, where he 
value. The Barbadoes fleet coming home so} passed those laws,|| he had destroyed me, and |has been kept in beyond forms. He has so 


late, met with both storms of wind and guns— 


himself too. 


the French falling in among them. So that, | right, in those methods he has taken.” 


out of 120 sail, not above 80 odd got in; 
where, out of 40 odd hogsheads of sugar, | 
have lost 30, and Ed. Singleton carried into 
France. They freighted upon five vessels ; 


“ Had I not orders to turn out David Lloyd 


* The manor was Williamstadt—seven thousand 
ht by Is. Norris and Wm. Trent, now 


one burnt, (which Edw’d came out in,) had ten | Norriton township, in which Norristown is situated. 


hogsheads, and two were taken, that had ten 
hogsheads each; one of five, another of six 
hogsheadg came in; one still at sea—a brigan- 


+ He now speaks of land; he had before spoken of 
selling his right of jurisdiction. 

t Logan had been Secretary five years. 

|| Laws curtailing the power of the Proprietary, and 


tine—she has seven ; no news of her. And as| extending that of the people beyond the charter. 


I shall support him, if he do | 


managed to their advantage, that the Bristol 


jmembers fof Parliament] gave our Friends, 


and my father-in-law, in particular, an encomi- 
um much to their honour, in the House. 

“ Well, God Almighty forgive, reclaim, 
amend, and preserve us all. Amen!” 

° ® “for their addresses, I'll keep 
them in piles, instead of affronting the royal 


* Lord Baltimore attempted to possess himself of 
part of Pennsylvania. 


+ 


12h? 





hands with that man’s name for Speaker, that 
is the aversion of the ministry ; most, if not all 
of whom were Lords Justices, or in office, 
when his degrading punishment and disability 
were commanded against him. My son speaks 
well of Quarry, as most civil to him, and that 
Moore promised him he never more would vex 


or erengran my interest. Expound this. 
For the three bills, there are scores of lawyers 


THE FRIEND. 
amendments, (as they should think fit,) the act 
of that House ; and then, they might properly 
send a copy. But this being too gross to pass, 
notwithstanding the great influence he has over 
the majority, he, as | am credibly informed by 
some of the members, owned it as his own pro- 
per act; and therefore pleaded, as such, it was 
not subject to the House, nor any other power. 
He pretended, indeed, to send for it again from 


and of men of sense, that have seen or heard| York, when it was too late; but upon the 
of them ; as was David Lloyd’s hedging in of|whole, he denied a copy, either to the gover- 


the cuckoo, by the New Castle charter. Did 
I give them a charter for fear I should lose the 
government, to secure them hereafter? And 
when I have, at my great charge and trouble, 
preserved it and them in authority, and send 
them a mild, discreet, and courageous gover- 
nor, approved by the Queen, in spite of Quar- 
ry, Moore, &c., to give him no salary! to pay 
me no subscription money! but turn my own 
charter against me and my posterity, and make 
head against my officers, as if I and they were 
their greatest enemies, instead of Quarry, 
Moore, J. Carr, J. W., &c., &c.! Who ever 
was so treated? The Lord forgive them their 
great ingratitude, to quit me, to follow such a 
spirited tool as David Lloyd—who owes his 
bread to me too. God, I hope, will deliver me 
from them, if they are not themselves delivered 
from so absurd and sordid a behaviour and 
conduct. And this I command thee to com- 
municate to the guilty, as well as the innocent 
of that Assembly, who profess the blessed 
Troth. And I desire the governor and my 
officers will take a little more spiritedness and 
quickness upon them, and curb their insolence 
as strictly as they pretend to do irregularities 
in the Corporation.” * 

“Would our people be brought to know 
their interest, and help me, parting with govern- 
ment should never part them and me; but to 
them I would yet come, and be a protection to 
them under it, and settle my young brood with 
them; but I despair of their recovery, and be- 
lieve that a more rigorous hand must first teach 
them how to value my kindness, and give me 
better entertainment.” * * 

‘“*] expect that Friends, and the Assembly, 
will do me justice upon David Lloyd, if what 
thou writest is true, of his forgery and clandes- 
tine work after the Assembly was up. Tis an 
intolerable abuse, and unless they make him a 

blic example, and turn him out from being 

ecorder, or a practitioner at any of my courts, 
I hereby desire Judge Mompesson, (as he has 
expressed he can,) would show them the force 
of their charter.” 

James Logan to William Penn. 

Twelfth month, 1704. 

“ The return of thy son, and the ‘ represen- 
tation’ he brings, and the unhappy effects those 
have had upon him, accompanied at the same 
time by that unparalleled piece of baseness 
from David Lloyd, will soon put thee, (I doubt 
not,) on measures for thy ease from such an 
accablement of troubles. The governor has 
positively dermanded a copy of that remon- 
strance from the Assembly, but that » Un- 
der pretence of answering the governor, de- 
mands a proper method, and by the basest ar- 
tifice, endeavoured to persuade the House that 
they ought first to make it, by a recognition or 


nor, or to the meeting of Philadelphia, who 
have also sued for it. 

‘“« We are now in such circumstances, that I 
cannot foresee any probability of being regu- 
larly brought into order again until under the 
crown; and it seems all owing to those un- 
happy charters, which, being designed as fa- 
vours, are made use of by ill men as tools for 
mischief, There is a general infatuation, as if 
by a superior influence, got among us, as well 
as in other places. It seems as if we were all 
in a ferment, and whatever was impure among 
the whole people, rose in its filth atop. I wish 
we may ever be skimmed so as to leave any- 
thing pure behind.” 

The charters here alluded to, were those left 
by William Penn on his second return to Eng- 
land. One was the city charter, which was 
very liberal in its provisions ; and one was a 
new charter for the province, intended, as far 
as the Proprietary thought prudent and consis- 
tent with the substantial welfare of the people, 
to meet and pacify the democratic spirit which 
was so actively at work in the community. 
From some expressions in one of Logan’s let- 
ters, he does not appear to have been consulted 
on this occasion; perhaps from his known 
aversion to enlarging the popular power. Ow- 
ing to a degree of obscurity on some points, 
this charter opened the door for dissensions ; 
different parties insisting on the interpretation 
most agreeable to their wishes. One was the 
governor's power to adjourn, prorogue, or dis- 
miss the Assembly, as he thought fit. This, 
Penn did not intend to part with, yet some 
loose expressions formed a footing for those 
who desired such a change, to stand upon. 
Another point referred to the separation of the 
lower counties in legislation, which he had 
feared would take place, and therefore provid- 
ed for. This provision was made use of to 
hasten the disunion, and, in James Logan’s 
opinion, did give some countenance to it. 

(To be continued.) 
cosemnaieieowe 
American Cotton in India, 

The Manchester Guardian notices the pro- 
gress made in the cultivation of American cot- 
ton in India. Notwithstanding the apparent 
failure of the enterprise in certain sections of 
the country, it is stated that in a part of South- 
ern India the results have been different, and it 
is thought that when grown by the natives, 
who can carry on the cultivation of their land 
on much more moderate terms than Europeans, 
it may be afforded at rates which will bring it 
into consumption in Great Britain. The part 
of India which seems to be best adapted to the 
growth of cotton is in the centre, east of Bom- 
bay, where the climate is favourable to the 
plant, being neither too dry nor too moist, and 


where experiments on a large scale are still 

proceeding, at the expense of the East India 

Company. Of these experiments the Guardian 

says : 

“ These experiments are under the direction 
of — Mercer, one of the American planters 
sent out a few years ago; who last year had 
3,000 acres under cultivation, and expected to 
have this year about 20,000 acres, all planted 
with New Orleans cotton. But the cultivation 
is not confined to the experimental efforts of — 
Mercer, for the ryots in the district have taken 
it up, and find the New Orleans cotton-plant 
quite as profitable as any unirrigated crop 
which they produce. There are also saw-gins 
in active operation under — Mercer’s manage- 
ment ; and it is expected that some of the cot- 
ton grown and cleanetl in the district will 
speedily make its appearance in the Liverpool 
market.” 

CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 

Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J, C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
August 29.—We find the following first 
mention of the most degraded tribe of Indians 
yet discovered on our continent—the root-dig- 


rs: 

“ We had now entered a country inhabited 
by these people : and as in the course of our 
voyage we shall frequently meet with them in 
various stages of existence, it will be well to 
inform you that scattered over the great region 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and south of the 
Great Snake river, are numerous Indians, 
whose subsistence is almost solely derived from 
roots and seeds, and such small animals as 
chance and great good fortune sometimes bring 
within their reach, They are miserably poor, 
armed only with bows and arrows, or clubs; 
and as the country they inhabit is almost des- 
titute of game, they have no means of obtain- 
ing better arms. In the northern part of the 
region -just mentioned, they live generally in 
solitary families; and farther to the south, 
they are gathered together in villages. Those 
who live together in villages, strengthened by 
association, are in exclusive possession of the 
more genial and richer parts of the country ; 
while the others are driven to the ruder moun- 
tains, and to the more inhospitable parts of the 
country. But by simply observing, in accom- 
panying us along our road, you will become 
better acquainted with these people, than we 
could make you in any other than a very long 
description, and you will find them worthy of 
your interest. 

“ Roots, seeds, and grass, every vegetable 
that affords any nourishment, and every living 
animal thing, insect or worm, they eat. Near- 
ly approaching to the lower animal creation, 
their sole employment is to obtain food; and 
they are constantly occupied in a struggle to 
support existence.” , 

he rapid and wasteful destruction of the 
buffalo in these western wildernesses has been 
often alluded to and lamented by travellers, 
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were in the habit of finding the buffalo on the} able distance into the plains between the Platte 


yet the subject is of so much importance, that 
we cannot omit Captain Fremont’s very sensi- 
ble observations upon it. On August 30, in 
latitude 42 deg. 14 min. 22 sec., and longitude 
(about) 112— 

«“ A number of Indians came to visit us, and 
several men were sent to the village with goods, 
tobacco, knives, cloth, vermilion, and the usual 
trinkets, to exchange for provisions. But they 
had no game of any kind; and it was difficult 
to obtain any roots from them, as they were 
miserably poor, and had but little to spare from 


their winter stock of provisions. Several of 


the Indians drew aside their blankets, showing 
me their lean and bony figures ; and | would 


not any longer tempt them with a display of 


our merchandize to part with their wretched 
subsistence, when they gave as a reason that it 
would expose them to temporary starvation. 
A great portion of the region inhabited by this 
nation formerly abounded in game ; the buffa- 
lo ranging about in herds, as we had found 
them on the eastern waters, and the plains dot- 
ted with scattered bands of antelope; but so 
rapidly have they disappeared within a few 
years, that now, as we journeyed along, an oc- 
casional buffalo skull and a few wild antelope 
were all that remained of the abundance which 
had covered the country with animal life. 

“ The extraordinary rapidity with which the 
buffalo is disappearing from our territories will 
not appear surprising, when we remember the 
great scale on which their destruction is yearly 
carried on. With inconsiderable exceptions, 
the business of the American trading posts is 
carried on‘in their skins; every year the In- 
dian villages make new lodges, for which the 
skin of the buffalo furnishes the material ; and 
in that portion of the country where they are 
still found, the Indians derive their entire sup- 
port from them, and slaughter them with a 
thoughtless and abominable extravagance, 
Like the Indians themselves, they have been a 
characteristic of the Great West; and as, like 
them, they are visibly diminishing, it will be 
interesting to throw a glance backward through 
the last twenty years, and give some account 
of their former distribution through the coun- 
try, and the limit of their western range. 

“The information is derived principally 
from — Fitzpatrick, supported by my own 
personal knowledge and acquaintance with the 
countrys Our knowledge does not go further 
back than the spring of 1824, at which time 
the buffalo were spread in immense mumbers 
over the Green river and Bear river valleys, 
and through all the country lying between the 
Colorado, or Green river of the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and Lewis’s fork of the Columbia river ; 
the meridian of Fort Hall then forming the 
western limit of their range. The buffalo 
then remained for many years in that country, 
and frequently moved down the valley of the 
Columbia, on both sides of the river, as far as 
the Fishing falls. Below this point they never 
descended in any numbers. About the year 
1834 or 1835, they. began to diminish very 
rapidly, and continued to decrease until 1838 
or 1840, when, with the country we have just 
described, they entirely abandoned all the wa- 
ters of the Pacific north of Lewis’s fork of the 
Columbia’ At that time, the Flathead Indians 





heads of Salmon river, and other streams of 
the Columbia ; but now they never meet with 
them farther west than the three forks of the 
Missouri, or the plains of the Yellowstone 
river. 

“In the course of our journey it will be re- 
marked, that the buffalo have not so entirely 


abandoned the waters of the Pacific, in the 


Rocky Mountain region south of the Sweet 
Water, as in the country north of the Great 
Pass. This partial distribution can only be 


accounted for in the great pastoral beauty of 


that country, which bears marks of having 
long been one of their favourite haunts, and by 
the fact that the white hunters have more fre- 
quented the northern than the southern region 


—it being north of the South Pass that the 


hunters, trappers, and traders have had their 
rendezvous for many years past; and from 
that section also the greater portion of the bea- 
ver and rich furs were taken, although always 
the most dangerous as well as the most profit- 
able hunting ground. 

“Tn that region lying between the Green or 
Colorado river and the head waters of the Rio 
del Norte, over the Yampah, Kooyah, White 
and Grand rivers—all of which are the waters 
of the Colorado—the buffalo never extended so 
far to the westward as they did on the waters 
of the Columbia; and only in one or two in- 
stances have they been known to descend as 
far west as the mouth of the White river. In 
travelling through the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, observation readily led me 
to the impression that the buffalo had, for the 


first tine, crossed that range to the waters of| son. 


the Pacific only a few years prior to the period 
we are considering ; and in this opinion I am 
sustained by — Fitzpatrick, and the older trap- 
pers ia that country. In the region west of the 


Rocky Mountains, we never meet with any of| than twenty skins in a year. 


the ancient vestiges which, throughout all the 


country lying upon their eastern waters, are 


found in the great highways, continuous for 
hundreds of miles, always several inches and 
sometimes several feet in depth, which the buf- 
falo have made in crossing from one river to 
another, or in traversing the mountain ranges. 
The Snake Indians, more particularly those 
low down upon Lewis’s fork, have always 
been very grateful to the American trappers, 
for the great kindness (as they frequently ex- 
pressed it,) which they did to them, in driving 
the buffalo so low down the Columbia river. 

“ The extraordinary abundance of the buffa- 
lo on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and their extraordinary diminution, will be 
made clearly evident from the following state- 
ment. At any time between the years 1824 
and 1836, a traveller might start from any giv- 
en point south or north in the Rocky Mountain 
range, journeying by the most direct route to 
the Missouri river ; and, during the whole dis- 
tance, his road weuld be always among large 
bands of buffalo, which would never be out of 
his view until he arrived almost within sight of 
the abodes of civilization. 

“ At this time, the buffalo occupy but a very 
limited space, principally along the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains, sometimes exten- 
ding at their southern extremity to a consider- 


and Arkansas rivers, and along the eastern 
frontier of New Mexico, as far south as Texas. 

“ The following statement, which I owe to 
the kindness of — Sanford, a partner in the 
American Fur Company, will further illustrate 
this subject, by extensive knowledge acquired 
during several years of travel through the re- 
gion inhabited by the buffalo: 

“ « The total amount of robes annually trad- 
ed by ourselves and others, will not be found 
to ditler much from the following statement : 





Robes. 
American Fur Company, 70,000 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 10,000 
All other companies; probably, 10,000 
Making a total-of 90,000 


as an average annual return for the last eight 
or ten years. 

“<In the north-west, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company purchase from the Indians but a very 
small number—their only market being Cana- 
da, to which the cost of transportation nearly 
equals the produce of the furs; and it is only 
within a very recent period that they have re- 
ceived buflalo robes in trade, and, out of the 
great number of buffalo annually killed through. 
out the extensive regions inhabited by the Ca- 
manches and other kindred tribes, no robes 
whatever are furnished fortrade. During only 
four months of the year, (from November until 
March,) the skins are good for dressing; those 
obtained in the remaining eight months being 
valueless to traders ; and the hides of bulls are 
never taken off or dressed as robes at any sea- 
Probably not more than one-third of the 
skins are taken from the animals killed, even 
when they are in good season, the labour of 
preparing and dressing the robes being very 
great, and it is seldom that a lodge trades more 
It is during the 
summer months, and in the early part of au- 
tumn, that the greatest number of buffalo are 
killed, and yet at this time a skin is never tak- 
en for the purpose of trade.’ 

“From these data; which are certainly lim- 
ited, and decidedly within bounds, the reader 
is left to draw his own inference of the im- 
mense number annually killed. 

“ In 1842, I found the Sioux Indians of the 
Upper Platte demontés, as their French traders 
expressed it, with the failure of the buffalo, and 
in the following year large villages from the 
Upper Missouri came over to the mountains at 
the heads of the Platte in search of them. The 
rapidly progressive failure of their principal, 
and almost their only means of subsistence, 
has created great alarm among them, and at 
this time there are only two modes presented 
to them by which they see a good prospect for 
escaping starvation : one of these is to rob the 
settlements along the frontier of the States; 
and the other is to form a league between the 
various tribes of the Sioux nation, the Chey- 
ennes, and Arapahoes, and make war against 
the Crow nation, in order to take from them 
their country, which is now the best buffalo 
country in the West. This plan they have 
now in consideration, and it would probably be 
a war of extermination, as the Crows have long 
been advised of this state of affairs, and say 
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that they are perfectly prepared. These are|kind of pruning should be commenced, viz., 
the best warriors in the Rocky Mountains, and| thinning out the berries from the bunches. 
are now allied with the Snake Indians ; and it| Nearly one-third of the berries should now be 


is probable that their combination would ex- 
tend itself to the Utahs, who have long been 
engaged in war against the Sioux. It is in 
this section of country that my observation for- 
merly led me to recommend the establishment 
of a military post. 

“The further course of our narrative will 
give fuller and more detailed information of 
the present disposition of the buffalo in the 
country we visited.” 

On September 6, the party obtained the first 
view of the object of their anxious search, the 
Great Salt Lake : 

“ The waters of the Inland Sea, stretching 
in still and solitary grandeur far beyond the 
limit of our vision. It was one of the great 
points of the exploration ; and, as we looked 
eagerly over the lake in the first emotions of 
excited pleasure, I am doubtful if the followers 
of Balboa felt more enthusiasm when, from the 
heights of the Andes, they saw for the first 
time the great Western ocean. It was certain- 
ly a magnificent object, and a noble terminus 
to this part of our expedition ; and to travellers 
so long shut up among mountain ranges, a 
sudden view over the expanse of silent waters 
had in it something sublime. Several large 
islands raised their high rocky heads out of the 
waves ; but whether or not they were timbered 
was still left to our imagination, as the dis- 
tance was too great to determine if the dark 
hues upon them were woodland or naked rock. 
During the day the clouds had been gathering 
black over the mountains to the westward, and, 
while we were looking, a storm burst down 
with sudden fury upon the lake, and entirely 
hid the islands from our view. So far as we 
could see, along the shores there was not a so- 
litary tree, and but little appearance of grass ; 
and on Weber’s fork, a few miles below our 
last encampment, the timber was gathered into 
groves, and then disappeared entirely.” 

(To becontinued.) 
ee 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
( No. 8 ) 
PRUNING AND TRAINING. 


In the last number, a vine in its sixth year 
from a cutting, was treated of, as being brought 
into the shape of the letter T’, and having four 
branches growing from its horizontal arms, at 
about equal distances from each other, of which 
the second and fourth werecut down to the 
very lowermost bud early in the spring, and at 
the same time the first and third were each cut 
down to five or siz buds, which latter would 
be fruit-buds, and would each send forth shoots 
with from three to five bunches; the number 
of which should be graduated by the scale de- 
fined in the last number, viz., for every half- 
inch in the circumference of a vine, after it 
measures two and a half inches, it may be al- 
lowed to bear five pounds ; in other words, if 
it measures three inches it may be allowed to 
retain five pounds ; three and a half inches ten 
pounds, &c. 


taken out ; they can readily be broken out by 
the thumb and finger, and it is surprising how 
much larger the remaining ones will grow. 
To those unacquainted with the process, it may 
appear very tedious, but really takes much less 
time than might be imagined. This process 
should be repeated three or four times during 
the month, selecting the smallest berries; at 
the end of the month it will be perceived that 
they have grown so much as to leave scarcely 
any space between them ; and if so, you should 
continue to thin them out while ever they ap- 
pear to be crowded so as to touch, until the 
fruit begins to change colour, after which no 
more should be plucked out. The berries in- 
crease in size very rapidly after they begin to 
turn in colour, which indicates the maturing of 
the seed. By thus thinning out the bunches, 
the vine is released from a portion of the ex- 
hausting process occasioned by the maturing 
of the seed, while at the same time the fruit, or 
meat of the berry that remains, will be doubled 
in size and weight, as also much improved in 
flavour. There is no question but what the 
bunches that are thus thinned of their surplus 
berries, will weigh much more, though not 
numbering one-half that were originally put 
forth, than if none of their berries were pluck- 
ed off ; and as the fruit is not cultivated for its 
seed, the fewer of them there are to mature, 
the less labour the vine has to perform, and 
consequently the more vigorous and healthy 
will be its production. 

On this subject, C. Hoar, in his treatise upon 
the cultivation of the vine in England, dwells 
with great force ; saying that, when the grapes 
have become of the size of small peas, they 
roust be thinned in the bunches without loss of 
time. Adverting to the Black Hamburg and 
other foreign vines, he says, “at this first 
thinning, commence with the bunches that are 
the most forward in growth, and reduce the 
number of berries full one-half, cutting out all 
the smallest, and such as are too close togeth- 
er, so that they may be equally distributed on 
the bunches. 

“ This thinning of the berries is one of the 
most necessary and most beneficial operations 
in the whole culture of the vine. No grapes 
can be produced fit for the table without it. It 
increases the size of the berries, improves their 
flavour, hastens the period of their ripening by 
preventing their clustering, enables a vine to 
mature a much greater weight of fruit, and 
counteracts in a considerable degree those ex- 
hausting effects which the perfecting of it would 
otherwise produce on the vital energy of the 
plant. It is a species of pruning, indeed, and 
may not improperly be called, pruning of the 
fruit, in contradistinction from pruning of the 
wood. ‘To form a proper estimate of the ad- 
vantages of thinning the berries, it must be re- 
membered, that during the spring of the year, 
and until the fruit has blossomed, and is fairly 
set, the vine has been emitting its shoots prin- 
cipally by the aid of sap generated in it during 
the preceding year. In doing this, its vital en- 
ergies have not been taxed in the slightest de- 


About the first of Seventh month, a different | gree ; for, if it had emitted a hundred shoots, 


and every shoot were a hundred feet long, the 
vine would not only not be weakened by them, 
but such shoots would form a certain index to 
its increased strength and vigour, created by a 
corresponding extension of its roots. But far 
different is the case with respect to the produc- 
tion of the fruit, the perfecting of which, from 
the exhaustion it occasions to the vegetative 
powers of the plant, may be properly designat- 
ed as a task. Other fruit-trees are endowed 
with the faculty of throwing off, to a consider- 
able extent, any excess of fruit which they 
may show at the commencement of the season, 
before its size is such as to draw on their vital 
energies ; but no such faculty is possessed by 
the vine. The absence of this, therefore, must 
be remedied by the cultivator, in whose know- 
ledge of the extent of the powers of maturation 
possessed by the vine, mds entirely the 
quality of the crop when perfected. Now, the 
primary object of every cultivator must un- 
doubtedly be, to obtain, every year in succes- 
sion, the most valuable crop possible; and the 

qualities that confer value on a crop of grapes, | 
are, first, high flavour ; secondly, large ber- 
ries ; thirdly, large bunches ; and in propor- 
tion to the degree in which these three grand 
requisites are combined, will the crop become 
really valuable. And, that neither high fla- 
your, nor large-sized berries can be produced 
without reducing the number of them on the 
bunches, will appear evident for the following 
reasons :—the fruit is perfected chiefly through 
the influence of the atmosphere, as the secreted 
fluid attracted by it from the wood, is compar- 
atively crude in its nature when it enters the 
berries ; being then distributed through the al- 
most innumerable vessels, which aie most ap- 
propriately, and indeed most beautifully ar- 
ranged just within the skins of the berries, it 
there becomes gradually elaborated, by the 
processes of evaporation and absorption, which 
are incessantly carried on through the com- 
bined agency of light and air, stimulated by the 
direct rays of the sun. And in proportion to 
the energy with which these processes are con- 
ducted, will the berries increase in size and 
flavour. To generate an energetic action of 
these processes, therefore, it is necessary that 
the entire convex surface of every berry should 
be exposed to the unimpeded influence of the 
grand agents above-mentioned ; and this can- 
not be effected without reducing the number of 
berries on each bunch to such an extent that 


they shall not touch each other until fully rip- 
ened. Further, it must be borne in mind, that 
the strength of the vine is not put in requisition 
in creating the pulp of the berries, but in per- 


fecting the seed. The former is the substance 
on which the latter feeds ; the number of seeds, 
therefore, which a vine has to nourish, consti- 
tutes, in reality, the true measure of its task. 
And to render the performance of this task as 
easy as possible, it is not enough that the 
bunches be reduced in number, so as to bring 
the whole crop within a given weight, but it is 
also equally necessary that the number of ber- 
ries should be lessened ; by which operation, 
not only is great relief given to the vital powers 
of the vine during the maturation of the fruit, 
but the value of the crop becomes thereby 
doubled, and in many instances quadrupled, in 
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consequence of the extraordinary increase in| 
the size and flavour of the berries.”—Pages 
116-118, 


THE FRIEND. 





the Welsh historian Gyraldus :—‘ Families in- 
habit a large hut or house, which, having a 
fire in the midst, serves to warm them by day 


The same writer says, that if the weather , and sleep around by night : and he describes the 
be hot and dry in the month of August, the bands of young men who followed no profession and young reposed in the same apartment, and 


border must be wet with liquid manure, at least | 


every other day. ‘This can be done without 
further directions than have been given in pre- | 
vious numbers; but care should be taken to 
prevent the surface from becoming hard or) 
baked, 

J. 8. 





Corrections.—In the last number of these 
essays, page 1, 3d column, 10th line from top, 
“all the wood tliat grows from it, is to be cut 
off every year,” dc., should read, “all the 
wood that grows from it, is to be cut off every 
other year,” &c. 

Also, in 20th line from top of same column, 
‘“‘ when eight or ten branches might remain,” 
should read, “ when eight on ten bunches might 
remain.” 


—— 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


History of the Fire Place, 
(Concluded from page 10.) 

The excavations of Pompeii have revealed 
to us the family hearths of the Romans, such 
as were used in rooms not sufficiently heated 
by the hypocaust. The general method of 
procuring a warm in-door climate, was by 
burning charcoal in a brazier on the pavement 
in the middle of the room, and allowing the 
vapour to exude at the door and window. 
These braziers and tripods, formed of all sizes, 
in iron and bronze, occasionally displayed 
great elegance of design and neatness in work- 
manship, and sometimes were contrived to 
heat water. One of this description, in the 
musem at Naples, is 29 inches square, and has 
four towers, one at each angle, fitted with a lid 
that can be raised by a ring. The fire hearth 
is placed in the square part in the middle, 
which is lined with iron, as in the common bra- 
ziers. ‘The fluid to be heated was contained 
in the towers. Another use of the cup-like 
towers remind us once more there is nothing 
new under the sun. When Dr. Arnott’s stove 
was introduced, it was found to have an injuri- 
ously drying eflect-on the air, consequently a 
a vase was added, to supply the humidity by 
evaporation. Now, what says Mr. Bernan was 


but arms, visiting families to whom they were 


most animated cheerfulness. At length, sunk 
into repose on a thin covering of dried reeds, 
spread round the great fire placed in the mid- 
dle, they lay down promiscuously, covered on- 
ly by a coarse made cloth called brychan, and 
kept one another warm by lying close togeth- 
er; and when one side lost its genial heat, they 
turned about and gave the chilly side to the 
fire. The great men endeavoured to improve 
on this custom during the days A Welsh| 
prince had an officer in his court called a foot- 
bearer, whose duty it was, at meal-times, when 
his master was seated at the table, to sit with 
his back to the fire, and keep the princely feet | 
warm by cherishing them in his bosom.” In| 
the latter feudal times, the spacious lofty lll) 
left open to the roof, had its windows placed, 
high from the floor, and filled with oiled linen 
or louver boards, or occasionally with painted | 


glass. ‘The floor of stone or earth had a part) 
at one end raised a little above the general | 
level and laid with planks. On this platform | 
or dais stood a massive table, and ponderous | 
benches or forms, and a high backed seat far | 
the master under a canopy. On the hearth, | 


in the middle of the hall, were placed the and- | 
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Cheke we and cheyne we and eche chine stoppe. 
That no light leopen yn at lover ne at loupe! 
Ritson. 


When these houses honda room to sleep in, old 


several in one bed ; servants made their beds 


always welcome, and passing the day with) 0M the floor in the kitchen. 


Cottages had neither louver nor loupe, and 
their inmates lay round the fire. Longlande 
describes one of a vagrant group :— 

‘Suten at even by the hote coles, 

Unlouk his legges abrod other lygge at hus ese, 

Rest hym and roste hym and his ryg turn, 

Drynke drue and deepe, and draw hym then to 

bedde.’ 

In lodging-houses, the same packing system 
was followed, and when a person had a bed to 
himself, it was a mark of distinction, and re- 
corded accordingly. In the magnificent strong. 
holds, built near the time of the Conquest, a 
central hearth is seldom found, Having sever- 
al stories in height, and their rooms being used 
as a terrace for defence, an exit in the common 
form for the smoke, even from the uppermost 
chambers, would have been impracticable. A 
huge recess, therefore, was built at one side of 
the hall, and oa its hearth fuel was burnt, the 
smoke finding egress by a contrivance which 
may be regarded a8 a chimney in its infancy. 
Over the hearth was a sort of huge funnel, or 
hole in the wall, which sloped up through its 
thickness, till it reached daylight on the outer 
side of the wall. 


irons for supporting the ends of the brands, Wood, turf, and furze, were almost the on- 


that were arranged by means of a heavy two- 
pronged fork, the type and predecessor of the 


modern poker. On the roof over the earth) 
was a turret or louver, filled with boards ‘ar- | 


y fuel. The first legal mention of coal was 
made in 1239, when Henry III. granted a 
charter to the inhabitants of Newcastle to dig 
for it, but so great was the prejudice against it, 


. : | from an erroneous i t was iminric 
ranged so as to exclude rain and wind, and| —- neous notion that it was injurious 


permit the escape of smoke ; and this was some- 
times an object of considerable architectural 
beauty in the external aspect of the. building. 


In this gaunt and aguish apartment, heated by | 


a single fire, the company were in a position not | 
much diffierent from what they would be in| 


the open air; not a particle of heated air could | 


add to their comfort, for, as fast as produced, 


it escaped through the louver: light was the| 
only solace the greater number could derive | 


from the blazing fuel ; and the few who were 
in a situation to feel the radiant heat, were in- 
commoded by the current of cold air sweeping 
like a hurricane along the floor towards the 
fire. From the height of the louver, and low 
temperature of the smoke, few of the buoyant 


the use of these foculari ! “ The cold dry air of| flakes of charcoal found their way into the at- 


an Italian winter and spring was desiccated in a 
high degree after being expanded by the heat 
of a hypocaust, or a fire of charcoal; and 


mosphere: and the larger the bonfire, the 
thicker was the layer of soot deposited on each 
individual. Boisterous weather also brought 


these braziers appear a very elegant method of} its annoyance. Had the fire been made in an 


diffusing that quantity of moisture in the air of 
an apartment that was necessary to make it 
agreeable and salubrious. Perhaps, the evap- 
oration was partially regulated by shutting or 
opening the lids of the water vessels !” 

When the Romans landed in Britain, they 
found our savage forefathers living either in 


open field, they might have moved to the wind- 
ward of the smoke, but in the hall, where could 
they flee to from its miseries? The country 
houses of inferior landholders and farmers were 
generally one story high. If they were built 
with two stories, the roof was so deep as to 
reach to the ceiling of the lower room. The 


detached wigwams of wicker-work, in huts of| hall and kitchen forming one apartment, and 


loose stones without chimney or window, or in 
excavated caves, like the Germans, surrounded 
by their winter provisions and stifled with smoke. 
The following celebrated picture is drawn from 


roughly plastered, was open to the timbers of 
the roof, and sometimes had a louver, anda 
window that could be closed with a shutter : 


* Barre we the gates, 











e health, that it was not in general use till 
the seventeenth century. Meanwhile the fun- 
nel-like smoke-duct of the feudal castle became 
gradually improved into a chimney. Leland 
says in his Itinerary, speaking of Bolton castle, 
‘One thynge I muche notyd in the hawle of 
Bolton, how chimeneys were conveyed by tun- 
nells made on the syds of the walls betwyxt the 
lights in the hawle, and by this means, and by 
no covers, is the smoke of the harthe in the 
hawle wonder-strangely conveyed.’* 

Chimneys were afterwards generally adopt- 
ed. To old buildings they were added, whilst 
new ones were never constructed without what 
a wordy author calls ‘ the elegant and commo- 
dious tube known by the name of a chimney.’. 
By its help the fireside was greatly improved. 

The following description applies to the fire- 
sides of the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, by 
which time chimneys or flues had become uni- 
versal :—‘* The windows had curtains, and 
were glazed in the manner described by Eras- 
mus ; but in inferior dwellings, such as those 
of copyholders and the like, the light-holes are 
filled with linen or with a shutter. The 
hearth-recess was generally wide, high, and 





* Though many authors antecedent to Leland use the 
term ‘ chimney,’ yet they mean by that word simply 
‘ fireplace,’ or ‘ hearth-reeess ;> and the verbal equiva. 
lent to the word in the Reformer’s Testament is ‘ fur- 
nace.’ Leland himself, in using the word, almost de- 
fines it by saying ‘that the chimeneys were conveyed 
by tannells ;’ on, in other words, the fireplace was con- 
tinued by a tunnel to the top of the building, 
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deep, and had a : large flue. The hearth usual- | 
ly raised a few inches above the floor, had | 
sometimes a halpas or dais made before it, as is 
in the king’s and queen’s chambers in the Tow- | 
er. Before the hearth recess, or on the halpas, 
when there was one, a piece of green cloth or 
tapestry was spread, as a substitute for the 
rushes that covered the lower part of the floor. 
On this were placed a very high-backed chair | 


THE FRIEND. 


emailer, and more concentrated to one part of 
'the room. Despite the hosts of inventions 
which have for more than a century been in| 
use to improve the grate, it still remains in 
principle and general utility the same as it did | 
from the first day coal was generally burned. | | 
And despite the patents of Polignac, Bernhard, 
Evelyn, Rumford, for open grates, and those | 
of Arnott and others for closed ones, our fami- | 


or two, and footstools, that sometimes had | ly circles still draw around a fire-place, differ- 


cushions, and, above all, high-backed forms 


|ing in no very essential particular from that 


and screens—both most admirable inventions | which warmed our grandfathers and grandmo- 


for neutralising draughts of cold air in these 
dank and chilling apartments. Andirons, fire- 
forks, fire-pans, and tongs, were the imple- 
ments to supply and arrange the fuel. Hearth- 
recesses with flues were common in the prin- 
cipal chambers of houses of persons of condi- 
tion ; and were superseding what Aubrey calls 
flues, like louver holes, in the habitations of all 
classes.” The adage, that “‘one good fire 
heats the whole house,’ was found true only in 
the humbler dwellings ; for in palace and man- 
sion, though great fires blazed in the presence 
chamber, or hall, or parlour, the domestics were 
literally famishing with cold, This discomfort did 
not however, proceed fromselfish or stingy house- 
keeping, but rather from an affectation of har- 
dihood, particularly among the lower classes, 
when effeminacy was reckoned a reproach. 
Besides, few could know what comfort really 
was ; but those who did valued it highly. San- 
ders relates that Henry VIII. gave the reve- 
nues of a convent, which he had confiscated, 
to a person who placed a chair for him com- 
modiously before the fire, and out of all 
draughts.” 

This description of an English fireside is ac- 
curate, even applied to a much later period— 
to indeed all the intervening space between the 
time of Queen Mary and that of William, Prince 
of Orange ; for it was not till the latter reign 
that coal became the staple fuel. The preju- 
dice against it, which we have before adverted 
to, was as strong as it was unaccountable, As 
an instance of it, we may mention, in passing, 
that when first introduced, the Commons peti- 
tioned the crown, in 1306, to prohibit burning 
the “noxious fuel.” A “ royal proclamation 
having failed to abate the growing nuisance, a 
commission was issued to ascertain who burn- 
ed sea-coal within the city and its neighbour- 
hood, and to punish them by fine for the first 


offence, and by demolition of their furnaces if 


they persisted in transgression ; and more vi- 
gorous measures had to be resorted to. A law 
was passed, making it a capital offence to bura 
sea-coal within the city of London, and only 
permitting it to be used in forges in the neigh- 
bourhood. Among the records in the Tower, 
Mr. Astle found a document, importing that in 
the time of Edward 1., a man had been tried, 
convicted, and executed, for the crime of burn- 
ing sea-coal in London,” It took, then, three 


centuries to efface this prejudice; but when 
once coal was adopted, the whole aspect of the 
For the capacious 
hearths, was substituted the narrower, less so- 
cial, though compact and tidy ones now in use. 
Chimney-pieces were introduced, at first elabo- 
rately carved in wood, and afterwards of mar- 
The fire—held in a grate or stove—was 


fire-side was changed. 


ble. 





thers. So little good have all modern contri- 
vances really effected, that we of the present 
hour suffer the same inconveniences as the oc- 
cupants of the Welsh fireside in the dark ages ; 
when we remain near the fire, the part of our 
bodies nearest to it is liable to be roasted, whilst 
our back feels freezing, so that we are obliged, 
when “ one side has lost its genial heat, to turn 
about and give the chilly side to the fire.” No 
invention has yet enabled us to preserve a uni- 


form and genial artificial climate in every part | 


ty, were appointed to visit the poor and sick» 
and administer what they should judge con 
| venient, at the expense of the Monthly Meet: 
| ing. 

“George Fox having this year wrote an epis- 
tle to Friends in these provinces, about their 
trade and dealings, to which is added a post- 
| script by John Burnyeat, the same, as taken 
from a manuscript copy, are as follows: 

“ Friends : 

“ Keep in the fear of the Lord God, and in 
the Truth, in all your dealings, and make no 
advantages upon the times; but rather when 
things are high, what are to be sold, do you 
sell, that so you may serve your neighbours ; 
and when things are low, and cannot put off 


| your commodities without great loss, that they 


cannot maintain their families with clothes, and 
the like, then do ye in such cases rather give 
more, and so by this, you will have the bless- 
ing of the Lord, when your eye is not to your- 
selves, but to serve your nation, and to do 
good in islands and plantations; for what a 





of our dwellings—an art in which even the 
Romans excelled us. 
ingenuity and luxury. 


or 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 7.) 


Yet this is the age of| 


savour was there at first in those parts of the 
world, that did ascend into these parts? how 
just, how equal, how righteous the Quakers 
were in all their dealings! that most people, 
though they are not Friends, had rather have 
of you, than of any other people. And so, 
through your faithful dealing, you were ready 
to take away all others’ trading, through your 
honesty and plainness. But now, Friends, on 
the contrary, there is an ill savour come from 
those parts of the world, into these parts, that 


1682.—We have seen that in the beginning | you are not as you were in the beginning; and 


of this year, a meeting for business was set. up, 
to be held once in six weeks, alternately at 
Piné Point and Shackamaxon. This did not 
continue long. In about eight months, the 
Friends seated on the land where Philadelphia 
now stands, having a Monthly Meeting there 
established, and those at Shackamaxon joining 
them, their meeting for business ceased, and | 
that at Pine Point was annexed to Newtown. 


The first Monthly Meeting of those Friends | 


fixed in and about Philadelphia, to treat of bu- 
siness occurring among themselves, was held 
at Philadelphia, the 9th of the Eleventh month 


this year, when Friends being met at the usual | 


meeting-place, they took into consideration the 
settlement of meetings of business, according 
to a practice they had found the benefit of in| 
the country they came from, 
that the first Third-day of the week in every 
month should thereafter be the monthly day 
for men’s and women’s meetings for the city 


and county; and that every third meeting! 


should be the Quarterly Meeting of the same. 
The next thing considered, was a fit place to 
build a meeting house in the city, as also the 
manner of building it ; the management where- 
of was referred to Thomas Holmes, John Song- 
hurst, Thomas Wynne, and Griffith Owen; 
the charge was agreed to be borne by Friends | ness 
belonging to the city. It was now also con- 
cluded, that because some, through sickness, 
weakness, or death of relations, may be reduc- 








They agreed | 


ed to want or distress, care should be taken to 
administer present supplies; and John Hart 
and Henry Waddy, for the upper part of the 
county, and Thomas Bowman and Henry 
Lewis, for the city and lower part of the coun- 


»| Cheresore, Friends, all mind the Lord, for your 


outward things are his; and deal uprightly, 
jand righteously, and justly, and let not out- 
ward things lift you up, or throw you down, 
but live above them, And if God give yor in- 
crease, let not your hearts be set upon it, for 
| outward things are uncertain, and have wings, 
|and will flee away, and therefore trust not in 
them, but in the living God. And let all your 
words be seasoned with grace; let your con- 
versations preach to the world, that your lives 
may judge the world, and your doings, their’s, 
if you intend to have the blessing of the Lord ; 
for the Lord vedeems from the earth, that he 
may reign upon it, and so on all earthly things. 
And so let Truth and righteousness fly amongst 
| you, and honesty, that you may be a good sa- 
vour to God, in the hearts of all men. For I 
know in some places in those parts, there hath 
been a great occasion given by some of the ig- 
norant, to open their mouths, and to speak evil 
of the right way of the Lord, and to blaspheme 
his holy name ; but such will bear their own 
burdens. And therefore, all mind that which 
did at first convince you ; that in it your minds 
may be kept low ; and through it, all may be 
condemned that hath gotten up, that is contrary 
to the light of Jesus, and the power of his holi- 

: that in the light, and in the life and pow- 
er ad the everlasting God, you may live in low- 
liness of mind, and | in meckness and quietness ; 
and have fellowship in the same life, light, and 
power of God, which was before the devil was ; 
for that is gotten up, contrary to that which 
hath convinced you, and gone out into things, 
which the judgment of the world comes upon 
you for, which they can see and judge, is for 
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condemnation. And through that, fellowship | ces, when that you do sit in judgment, put on | to be a terror to good works, but to evil works, 


and unity hath been lost; and soall that come | righteousness, and be clothed with it, so that 


ic. xiii. 3.) And he that rules, is to do it 


into the true fellowship that is everlasting, the | your judgment may be asa robe and a dia-| with diligence. (Rom. xii. 8.) And David 
power of God, and the light and life, must|mond; so that when you are heard, your|saith, he that ruleth over men must be just, 
come down to that, which at first convinced |tongues may bless you, and the eyes may give | ruling in the fear of the Lord God. (2 Sam. 
them, and keep in the lowliness and humility,| witness of your justice; who delivereth the | xxiii. 3.) For all are to know, that God rules 
learning of Christ Jesus ; and sq, all that is| poor that cry, and the fatherless, and them that | by his power over all forever, and his kingdom 


contrary must come to judgment, and be judg-|hath none to help them; so that the blessing | rules over all, (Psalm, Ixvi. 7 ; ciii. 19.) And 


ed by the Truth, and the light, and the life in|of them that were ready to perish may come | therefore all are to mind their spirit and power 
you all; that so you may live in the light and 


upon you; who cause the widow’s heart to| from him, and not to grieve his Spirit, or abuse 
life, as children of the light, and serve God in|sing for joys and are legs or feet to the lame, | his Power. Daniel was made chief of the go- 






the new life, and so in it you will have fellow- 
ship with God, and one with another. No 


more, but my love. 


G. F.” 


“ After that riches doth increase, take heed 
of setting your liearts upon it, lest it become a 
snare and plague.to you. For when you 
were faithful at the first, the world would re- 
frain from you, and not have conversed with 
you; but after, when they saw you were faith- 
ful and just in the thing that is righteous and 
just, then they came to have commerce and 
trade with you, because they knew you would 
not cozen and cheat them. Then you came 
to have more trading, double than you ever 
had, and more than the world. Then is the 
danger and temptation to you, drawing your 
minds into it, and clogging them, that you can 
hardly do anything to the service of God ; but 
these will be crying, my business! my busi- 
ness! So your minds will go into the things, 
and not over the things. So therein you do 
not come to the image of God, in which is do- 
minion. And when your minds are got into 
the riches, and cumbered, you go back into 
that which was before ; and then the Lord God 
will cross you, and stop you by sea and land, 
and take your goods from you, that you should 
not be cumbered, and your customers; and 
then that your minds, which is in it, that 


will fret, that is out of the power of God. 
a: Ft" 

“ And likewise all that dealeth or tradeth in 
the things of this world, and do not go beyond 
your ability, nor reach at things beyond your 
capacity, nor go into many trades, lest you 
lose all, But keep in that, wherein you may 


answer all men in the things that are right and 
just; your word, your yea and nay, your 


place. So that in all your callings, you may 
answer that of God in all, in truth and right- 
eousness. For every true Christian’s conver- 
sation ought to be heavenly, without covetous- 
ness, and every one’s conversation to be as be- 


cometh the glorious gospel of Christ, the power 


of God. And strive not to be great in this 
world, for the earth is the Lord’s; he giveth 
the increase. And if thou be blessed in thy 


basket, field, or store-house, for the fruits of 


the sun and moon are the Lord’s, (Deut. xxxiii. 
14 ;) so if they do increase, set not your hearts 
upon them, but upon the Lord that doth in- 
crease them; for in all things, the Lord is to 
have the heart. Therefore, let it not go down 
in a multitude of incumbrances, and be swal- 
lowed up in the earth, and become like the fool 
that had gotten much, and his barn too little, 
would build bigger, and then his heart should 
be at rest. And did he not then lose all? 
G. F.” 
“You that are governors, judges, and justi- 




























and eyes to the blind; and are fathers to his 


vernors, (Dan. ii. 48,) and was a wise gover- 


poor, and widows, and fatherless. And to/nor. And Joseph was governor over all the 


the wicked, and to pluck the spoil out of his 
mouth, or teeth of the devourer ; sothat your 
glory may be fresh, and rest upon you, and 
your bow may be renewed in your hand.” 

* And Job said, the stranger did not lodge in 
the streets, and | opened: my door to the tra- 
veller ; and I have not withheld my hand from 
the poor, nor the poor from his desire ; or have 
caused the eyes of the widows to fall, or have 
eaten my morsel myself alone, and the father- 
less have not eaten thereof. If I have seen 
any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without clothing or covering, if his loins have 
not blessed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of my sheep ; and if I have lift 
up my hand against the fatherless, when | saw 
my help in the gate, then let my arm fall from 
my shoulder-blade, and my arm be broken 
from the bone.” 

* And if I rejoiced because my wealth was 
great, and because my hand hath gotten much ; 
and if I have made gold my hope, or said to 
fine gold, thou art my confidence! And if I 
beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart has been 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand ; this also was an iniquity to be punished 
by the judge, for I (viz. in so doing) should 
have denied the God that is above.” 

“ Ifmy heart hath been deceived by a wo- 
man; or if I have laid wait at my neighbour’s 
door; this is an heinous crime, and it is an 
iniquity to be punished by the judge. (Job, 
xxxi.) 

“ And if my land cry out against me, or that 
the furrows thereof complain ; if 1 have eaten 
the fruits thereaf without money, or have 
caused the owners thereof to lose their life, 
then let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
cockle instead of barley. Here is an example 
and a pattern of a judge, a prince, to be follow- 
ed by them that own the Scriptures, in life and 
conversation,.and not in word only, butin prac- 
tice. Thou shalt not rule with rigour ; (Levit. 
xxv. 43. 53 ;) but fear God, for by me, saith 
Wisdom, princes rule, (Prov. viii. 16,) and no- 
bles, and all the judges of the earth; and so 
let first the peace of God rule in all your 
hearts. (Col. iii. 15.) 

“ And if you do not know how to rule your 
own families, then you are not like to know 
how to rule in the church of Christ; or to rule 
them that are without, that cannot rule your 
own families and children. (1 Tim. iii. 5.) 
And all men must know that God rules in the 
kingdom of men. (Dan. v. 21.) A ruler must 
not hearken to lies ; (Prov. xxvi. 12;) if he do, 
all his servants are wicked; for rulers are not 


search out all causes, and to break the jaws of 


land of Egypt, or the land of Ham ; a just go- 
vernor. (Gen. xlii. 6.) But the kingdom is the 
Lord’s, and he is governor among the nations, 
| (Psalm xxii, 28,) and over all governors among 
them. And the apostle, (1 Peter, ii. 14,) sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake, (mark ! for the Lord’s sake ;) 
whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or to 
governors, as to them that are sent by him, 
for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well; for so is the will 
of God; that with well-doing, ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men ; see their 
end, (1 Cor. xii. 26,) and helps, governors, 
God and Christ hath placed in his church, and 
these are gifted with spiritual gifts, spiritual 
men. 

“ Read these Scriptures, and practise them. 

G. PF.” 





“ Dear Friends : 

*] also was willing to let you know, that 
our meeting this year at London was very qui- 
et and peaceable; and blessed unity and com- 
fortable fellowship in the power and love of 
God, was witnessed among us; and we gath- 
ered up in that together into that care and con- 
cern, which the state of the churches of Christ, 
in this trying day, did require. For many of 
our Friends, in divers places of this nation, are 
under great sufferings for their testimonies ; 
but otherwise the Truth prevails, and gains 
upon -many hearts; and through these trials 
God will magnify, in the end, and crown his 
people with dominion ; for through suffering, 
will the Lamb, and his humble and faithful 
followers, have the victory. We had also ac- 
count from divers countries of the prosperity of 
Truth, and the estate of Friends. The Yearly 
Meeting being lately over in Holland and the 
countries that way, and Ireland, and Scotland, 
and an account in letters to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, of the state of things amongst Friends, and 
the affairs of Truth, to our great comfort. And 
therefore it is desired, (that if the Lord should 
order so, that we may meet together, as hither- 
to we have done, and intend, if He permit, to 
do,) that you in America would endeavour to 
send over against that time, from the several 
countries, an account of the prosperity of Truth, 
and how it fares among you, as to the affairs 
thereof; that at that meeting, Friends may 
have an account from you, as we have from 
other parts; and for this end, it was desired 
by dear G. F., whom many of you know hath 
a general care upon him for the good of the 
whole body, that at your Half-Year Meeting in 
the latter part of the year, you might draw up 
an epistle, which might be sent to be at Lon- 
don at the Yearly Meeting every year; and so 
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from your Half-Year's Meeting in every place 
there may be an account given yearly, which 
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| gospel preach to their people. Marringe is 
more frequent among the negroes. Lying and 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, 
Committee on Admissions.—-Samuel Bet- 


will be a refreshment and comfort to Friends. | stealing, prevalent vices, are not so prevalent tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 


And, therefore, it is desired, if this come in 
time to your Half-Year’s Meeting this fall, you 
will be mindful of it, and answer the desire of 
Friends. And let copies of this be sent to Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, and to Long Island, Rhode Island, and 


as formerly. Some estates have chapels on 
them for the use of the slaves. Their tempor- 
val condition is well attended to; and the plan- 
| tations, for the most part, are provided with 
comfortable and neat houses, and the negroes 
_are well clothed and fed. ‘The Methodist Epis- 


Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.-—- 


Sandwich, and where there may be a service, | copal and Baptist churches show the most anx-| Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth st. ; 
or Scituate, if the Half-Year’s meeting be there, iety for the benefit of the slave population.| William Kinsey, Frankford ; Josiah Dawson, 
and to Barbadoes, and to the Leeward Is-|The former has not less than 160,000 colour-| No, 318 Arch street. 


lands. 
Joun Burnyear.” 
“ Hartford, Fourth month 19th, 1682.” 
(To be continued.) 


a 


In all cases where contrary sentiments oc-| of the negroes to be better than is supposed by | W 


cur, and where we are required earnestly to 
contend for the faith, the more the meekness 
of the Lamb is adopted and abode in, the more 
indisputably He is known to be the Lion of 
Judah’s tribe, going forth conquering and to 
conquer. I sympathize nearly with such 
amongst you who dare not turn aside from the 
direction of heaven, but follow the ark into 
Jordan. May the holy covering of peace and 
meekness be upon them, and it will be in the 
end a garment of praise.—S. Fothergill. 


Singular phenomenon.—On the 20th of last 
month, says the Coburg Star, Lake Ontario 
seemed as if it was going bodily away. Ina 
few minutes nearly a third part of the inner 
harbour, with a corresponding portion of the 
shore on either side, was left entirely bare, 
when suddenly the tide turned, and came as 
rapidly back again, filling the harbour at least 
two feet higher than it was before. This ex- 
traordinary action of the lake was continued at 
regular intervals of every eight or ten minutes 
till afler dark. We understand the, same oc- 
currence was noticed at other places on the 
lake. 

THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH 11, 1845, 

We find in one of our exchange papers some 
notice of a pamphlet, entitled “ Proceedings of 
the Meeting in Charleston, South Carolina, 
May 13-15, 1845, on the Religious Instruction 
of the Negroes ;” the following abstract of 
which we thought would be interesting to our 
readers. It will be seen that the situation of 
the slaves is placed in the most favourable 
point of view possible. 

“It (the pamphlet) contains also an ‘ Ad- 
dress to the holders of Slaves in South Caroli- 
na,’ and a ‘ Report of a Committee of Inquiry 
on the state of the Slave population.’ It ap- 
pears that more religious care is taken of the 
negroes of the Southern States than many er- 
roneously suppose, At the same time, it is 
acknowledged that the churches and the plant- 
ers ought to do much more for the African 
race. The religious condition of the negroes 
has been much improving for the last ten years. 
As religious instruction promotes the discipline 
and subordination on plantations, the masters 
are generally willing to have ministers of the 


ed communicants, and the latter about 60,000 
in the slaveholding states. The Methodist 


Episcopal Church employs between 80 and 90 
missionaries among the negroes. The pam- 


phiet represents the spiritual and temporal state 
| many who have not travelled in those parts.” 


The series of essays on the Cultivation of 
the Grape Vine, is brought to a termination 
| with the present number. From occasional 
| hints which have reached us, we infer, that to 
|some of our readers this annunciation will be 
|welcome. There are others, however, who 
| have continued to read them with a proper ap- 
| preciation of their value, and with ourselves, 
are prepared to thank the writer for his labour, 
in bringing together so much practical and ap- 
| propriate information on a subject interesting 
\to many. 
| 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Winter term will commence on Second- 
‘day, the 3d of the Eleventh month next, and 
| stages will be provided, as usual, to convey the 
children to the School, which will leave the 
office, sign of the White Horse, Callowhill, 
| above Fifth street, on Sixth-day, the 31st inst., | 
lat 8 o’clock, a. m., where the names of the 
| children are requested to be entered, in a book 

kept for the purpose, before that time. 
| Parents and others, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, would do well to forward 
their names early to the Superintendent, Pen- 
nock Passmore, at the School, or to the Trea- 
surer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry st. 
Phila., Tenth month, 1845. 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
| An Adjourned Meeting 6f the Haverford | 
School Association, will be held at the commit- 
tee-room, Arch street meeting-house, Second- 
day, Tenth month 13th, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cuartes Extis, Secretary. 


WANTED. 
An Apprentice to the Currying business.— 
| Apply at No, 84 Mulberry street. 


WANTED. 
A female teacher is wanted in a Friend’s 
|family in the country. One willing to render 
| some assistance in the family is desired. Ap- 
ply at the office of * The Friend.” 





; WANTED, 

An apprentice to the Farming business. A 
lad from 12 to 14 years of age will hear of a 
good situation, on application at No, 84 Mul- 
berry street. 


Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
orthington. 


ADULT COLOURED SCHOOL. 

The Association of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Coloured Persons, have re- 
opened their schools in the house in Willing’s 
Alley formerly occupied by them, Friends 
and others, having coloured men or women in 
their employ, will please use their endeavours 
to promote the object of the Association. 

Tenth month, 1845. 


——=— 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Orange street, 
on Fourth-day, the Ist instant, Henry Hayes, to 
Exizasetn, daughter of Earl Shinn, all of this city. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry street, 
on Fifth-day, the 2d instant, Cates 8. Hunt, to Re- 
rEccA ANN, daughter of the late Howard Abbott, all of 


Wayne county, Indiana, on the 19th of Eighth month 
last, James Haney, Sen., an elder and member of 
Newberry Monthly Meeting, in Clinton county, Ohio, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. The deceased 
had been on a visit to his friends in the western part of 
Indiana, and on his way homeward was attacked with 
a malignant fever, that soon terminated his long and 
useful life. It rarely falls to the lot of surviving 
friends to record the death of an individual more gene- 
rally lamented, or whose loss will be more extensively 
felt by society. 


——, Ninth month 11th, 1845, at the residence of 
her father, in Newlin township, Chester county, Srpngy 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Walter, in the twenty-first 
year of her age. Her short life was marked by much 
suffering, which she bore with exemplary patience. 
Being frequently prevented by indisposition from at- 
tending meetings for divine worship, she felt it a great 
privilege to be permitted to assemble with her Friends 
for that purpose. For some months her increased 
seriousness had been observed by her friends ; and 
when the final summons came, we humbly believe she 
was, through the mercy of that Saviour in whom she 
trusted, found ready. , 


, near Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
on the 20th of Ninth month, 1845, Exizaseru D., wife 
of Matthew Terrell, of pulmonary consumption. She 
was a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. She 
bore a protracted illness with patience and resignation, 
often capeeneing a belief that she would not recover, 
anid she viewed her approaching dissolution with great 
calmness and serenity of mind, which attended her to 
the final close, several times saying, she felt nothing 
in her way. She has left a family and a large circle 
of friends to lament her loss, but not with@ut a consol- 
ing belief that she was prepared for the solemn change 
which awaited her. 
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